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lie was liberal toward the education of his people. He
established some eighteen hundred elementary schools
with money saved from the expenses of the royal house-
hold, and endeavored to make attendance in them com-
pulsory. In 1717 he decreed that, wherever schools
existed, children should be required to attend during the,
winter, and in the summer whenever they could be spared
by their parents, which must be at least once a week.
Twenty years later he had a definite law passed, making
education compulsory for children from six to twelve
years of age.
His most important contribution, however, consisted
in preparing the way for an educational movement that
was to be notably developed through his more able son,
Frederick the Great (r. 1740-1786). Frederick began
by improving the curriculum of secondary education
and requiring that all vacancies on crown lands be filled
by graduates from the real-school and teachers' seminary
that had been founded by Hecker in 1747. But the
great step toward a national system was taken in 1763,
when he issued his General School Regulations for the
Country. These regulations required children to attend
school from five until thirteen or fourteen, and until
they "know not only what is necessary of Christianity,
fluent reading, and writing, but can give answer in every-
thing which they learn from the school books prescribed
and approved by our consistory." Provision was also
made for the attendance of children who had to herd
cattle or were too poor to pay the school fees. Sunday
continuation schools were to be established for young
people beyond the school age.
This decree was two years later supplemented with
similar Regulations for the Catholic Schools in Silesia,